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This docuaent E*esents contr.act grading- as a'systea 
0 of evaluation for speech coaaunipation courses at ^he high school or 
college level.,' Contract* ^radln^ can provide the aeans to reduce the 
element of threat that lapedes effective interpersonal coaaunicatlon 
.between teacher and .student. Contract grading* is a business likfe 
^ arrangeaent whereby the Instructor define? the perforaance for each 
•grade to be earned' and* the student identifies tKe grade to which he 
or she will work. Together they sign a contract which coaaits the 
lnstr\ictor to award th^ grade df the student perfcras^ at the * 
sp6cifi€d^ level. This systea of grading is a a^ans to the goal of 
achieving, a classrooa cllaate conducive to supportive interaction and 
is based *on the prealse that instruction will be systeaatically 
'designed and executed. In this ,docuaent, the first section is 
theotetlcai and deals with the advantages and disadvantages 6f the 
systea''. The second, practical section contains severaj. aodel 
contracts which a*y be used at the secondary and college levels. 
(DP) ' ^ . ^ / 
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Foreword 



The Educational Resources Infornxation Center (ERIC) is a national 
information system developed b> the L^S. Oitic^t of Education and now 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education (NIE). It provides r(;ady 
access to, destriptn^ns of exemplary programs, research, and development 
efforts, and related information useful .ui developmg more effective 
educational programs. , „ 

Through Its netvv^ork of specialized centers or Llearir\ghoi^es. each of 
whi(ph IS responsible for a particular educational are^.-ERIo. acquires. , 
' . evaluates, abstracts, and indexes turrejit signifiLant information and lists 
this information in its reference publications. , ^. ' i 

The ERIC system Ijas already made available through the ERIC 
Document Reproduction SerVice - much informative data, indudmg all 
federally funded research .reports ^ince 1956. However, if the'Tmdings of 
specific educatiortal research are to be intelligible 'to tdacher\and 
applicable to teac'hing. consideiable bodies of data mu^t be reevaliiauN^l. 
focused, translated, and moUfed mto an essentially different context. 
Rather than resting at the point of* making research reports readily \ 
acpessible. NIE has directed the separate ERIC clearinghouse's to com- 
mftsiorf from recogni/etl authorities inrormatiun analysis papers in Specific 
. are^Sy^ 

/in addition, as with all federal educational intimation efforts. ERIC 
has /as one of its primary goals bridging the gap betvyeeri educational 
th^ry and actual classroom practiLes. olhe method of achieving that goal 
is m^^^velopment by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and. Com-- n 
mumcation Skills (ERLC/RCS) of a series ot sharply focused .bocfklets * 
based on concrete edutatunial needs, bach booklet provides teachers with • 
the best educational theory and/or research on a liRuted topic. It also . 
p/esents desLripfujns of classroom activities which are related to..the* 
described theory and assists the teacher m j^utting this theory into 
•practice-. • ' ' A - 

ERIC . / . S 
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Tlus idea is not unique Several educational journals and many 
commercial textbooks provide teachers \Mth similar aids. The ERIC/RCS 
booklets are unusual in their sharp focus on an educational need and'their 
blend of sound Academic theory with tested classroom praotices. And the> 
have been developed because of the increasing requests from teachers to 
provide ihis kind of service. ' ' , 

Topics for these booklets are***recommended bv the ERIC/RCS 
Nationaf Advisory Comhiittee. Suggestions for topics to be ..onspiered b> 
the Committee should be directed to the Ciearmghouse. 
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Bernard O'Donnell 
Director, ERIC/RCS 



A Note from the-Authors 
IS uee 



This book has oeen prepared primarily from materials used in 
secondary school and cpllege courses taught b> the authors, as 'well as 
fr6m material presented in a-^hort course taught b> th^ authors at^jthe 
1976 Speech Communication Association Convention in San Francisco. 
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Xomj^onents and Types of Contracts 

*r teaching is communicating, and if evaluation is a^ form of 

feedback, then we heed to bnng our grading procedures in Ime with the 
communication principles we kjach. It is desirable that we seek to ^reate a 
climate conducive to supportive intei^action. a climate without defense. 
..----fusing communication; we therefore need to create a grading system 
consistent with our goal- 
Contract grading can'provideTa viable means^of'reducing the element 
^ .of threat "that impedes .effective interpersonal communication betwjeen 
teacher and student. Contract grading as explained by Ann Harvey 'is a 

businesslike' arrangement whereby jhe mstructor^dey^es 
the performance for each grade. The student then identifies ' 
, the performance level to which he will work and signs a 
contract in which the instructor committed to awarding this 
jgredetermined grade if the student attains tjie appropriate 
performance level.* ^ -% " ' 

, Although this definition explains the typical contracf/students may 'also 
^ design their own contracts after tiiby have had experience using them, In 
either case, the-approach to contract^gradirig presented here is based on 

. the premise that instructior> should be systematically designed and 
executed. Behavioral obifctives with cftl^ion-referenued evaluations 
should be used in alf contcacts. CriterionJdferenced evaluation refers to 
assessing student .work by measuring it. against a set of behav/ors or 
minirnum levels of achieVernent^fhaLare specified before the student begms 
'WOPking That IS, student,^perforrf)ance. is measured against a criterion 
• xather- than m corpparison -with the performance of other -students 

' (norrtt-referenced evaluation). ; /' 

■ ^ Contracts designed for an^ei^ire course are typically u§ed on the 
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Lollege levelMn^q^uarter or semester Lourses. However. Lontracts that are to 
be completed in shorter time periods and cover less material (for example, 
a umt) niav also be^ used. Secondary level courses ,,cspeciall\ lend 
themselves to division into uniHs. with grades contracted^ot! a unit-b>-umt 
basis. Using contracts for units of work offers tlexibiht) 'for teachers as 
well as. tor students With, a unit contractj^ in^ructors can try owl 
contracting for shorter time periods^and ^d]iii>i the number and/or 
difficulty of assignments for each unit. Some teachers may find it 
advisal^le to mtruduce the contract after using an introductorv unit with 
nomi-reterenced grading, and totatili/e tlK contract UTl*t-b> -unit rath^ 
tifan for. an entire course. Withholding tlje co'ntCj^ct the second unit 
gives the teache? time to analv/e the.sp^^ific nee<ls ant|^abilities of the 
students, this observation period helps to insure wnting objectives and 
criteria that are challenging, vet reasonable, for the intended class and 
gives. the opporjunit> to modif> an^cxistmg contract to meet students' 
needs. Withholding the contract until the second unit also allovvs the 
teacher to present it at an jDpportune time and to first^mitigaie any myths 
or fears about the contract system. • 

Postponing usc^ of a contract is also adv^intageous for students. 
Instead of makin[^ a decision about a semester gradv at the beginning of 
the term, students can wait untittlie) are famihar with class materials and 
expectations* and thus are better equipped to set more realistic goals for 
themselves. \ 

Students appreciate the contract b> umt andioften express rationales 
for their decisions. For example, one girl said ^ 

I'm* playmg in the basketball fuiiils and the cx^ach has 
Scheduled many practices m the neWtwo weeks. I don^t hav.e 
the time to spend tor the ''A." so Til contract f<H*a*^B*' now 1 
will try for the "A" next, umt wh^ this is all over. 

No teacher likes to teel that his or her class takes a secondary. position to a 
sport,' extracurricular dub. job, or another class, however, this-'student 
evaluated her time, determined priorities, and set what she considered to 
be a reahstic goal, if she had been forced to.xleclare a grade lor the term, 
the basketball interterence miglit have caused her additfonal frustration or 
made her unable to t'Cilfill all requiVembiits. . ' 

Whether the contractns \\h a course or a unit, it must contain curtail 
componentsao be elfecttve. According to Jnmes Ste\yart and Jack Sharil^, 
the specific .components of the contract should include "the learning 
objective, the conditions or methods to» be ^employeil in completing it, 
spccitic^ j^^sponsibilities ot the student, identification of the -procedural 
steps or tasks included in the learning activHy . provisions for applying and 
demonstrating skills or content learned, and the methods that will be 
enipk)yed to evaluate tlie mutuall) develop.ed contract."- in addition, the 
time limit m which the contract iiiust be, met should'^e indicated. All 
"these components'are specified b> the teacher anil then negotiated with 
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tlje student. Contracts ma> be uniform, with grade le\ejs defmed for ^ 
I wKole class, or the> nia> be agreed upon mdnidualK. even to* the extent 
that e^ch studbnt writes liis or her own contract. 

In the fallowmg contract on mtbrniative speaking given to high 
school students. 4\ote tlie inclusion ot' thesc^ speciffL Lompvments an 
overview of contract grading. .objCLtives, purpose of the assignment. 
, specific requirements of e«ch ^de to be achieved, and a summary of the 
, requirements. • • 

The Jnfor^native Speech Contract 

We will be usin'g contract grading for tbe unU on infornrative 
speaking. A grade contract is an agreement between student and teach^^r 
that*5pecitles the work the student 'will do and the grade he or she can 
> expect if the work is satisfactory Contract grading is different becaiise 
you. state the |:rade >ou will work for hcjorc >ou prepare and speak. The' 
requirements differ for each grade ^ 

Contract grading has many advantages tor you" ^) 
« 1 . You know wfiat is expected for each grade. 

J/ You cah work for the grade you tee I capable of achieving(,ii 
.V You are evaluated objectively that is, wl^ether or no\*you 
successfully completed all the steps. Your work Js not 
compared with.others. 
I 4. If >ou do not fulfill all requirements, vou have^the option of 
• ^ redoing an> woric until it is satisfactory. Remember that all 
Speeches must be prepared un the due -date to receive any 
credit. * . \ * ' , ' 

AtK^r reviewing the requirements tor each grade, please hand in a 
sheet of paper with >our name and the grade )ou would like to contract 
for. Contract due. 

Objettwes » 

1 To improve skills in library rtjsearch 

2. To improve skills in organizing ideas 

3. To gam insight, into audience anal) sis and adaptation as a part 
of pubhc speaking 

4. To in^prove skills m communicating with a large group 
''Ji/\ To improve skills as listener/evaluator ' • 

\i iKe end ol this unit you should be able to 

1. research, organi/e and delivei an inforniJtive speech adapted 
to your specific audience. 

2. etTectively evaluate another spe;iker's presentation . 

^ ♦ 

Purpose ^ ' ' * 

In thj5 speech >ou should present the listener with new miormation 

JC 



In thi5 

O J a jipJr understanding about old infornlation Prepare an informative 
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4 CONTRACT GRADING ^ 
<;pf^prh fn hp HphvprpH niT (date) » 

« 1. Analyze your audi^ncR^ . ' 

, 2. Select a topic that interests you and will ^nterest your 
audience. (Reread 'information on choosing and Jijniting a 
subject.) You may select a topic you already know something 
about-// you gather new and varied information: you may 
try a topic you are interested in but know little about. (Here is 
^irrhance for research skills to pay off!) " ' _ 

3. Write a thesis statement. 

4. Research your idea. (The contract should help clarify require- 
ments.) . ^ 

5/ Build your speech. ' . , 

• Conduct an audience poll (*'A'' contracts only). 

• Outline your ideas (put them in a specific pattern of 
organization). * ; 

* • Use a variety of support and adapt to your audience. 

h. Write an introduction and conclusion. 
^ ^ 7. Time limit: Minimum 10 minutes. * 

Contract for Informative Speech 

' To receive a '*C" on this speech you must: 

L Analyze your audience. , 

2. Select an*appropriate informative topic and narrow it. • 

i. Wrilfc a correct thesis statement. 

4. Research * your idea, using at least three different library 
resources. 1 

5. Cleaily outlme ideas into a pattern of organizatioQ. 

6. Use a variety of support (at least 4 types) including an adapted 
statistic. ^ " 

7. Write note cards, limitmg them to one main idga per card.' 
(Remember you are not allowed to write out the speech' word 
for word.) 

8^, Write an introduction and conclusion. 

9. Wr^ite a bibliography (prepared by the criteria in your book). 

10. Meet any deadlines for materials. 

11. Be prepared for du'e date. 

12. Meet minimum time limit. * . ^ • ^- 

13. Use lib'rary time efficiently! ' ^ \ 

To receive a "B** on this speech you rtiust: ^ i 

1 . Complete all requircRients for a *'C.'* 

2. Hand in a writteo^idience analysis. 

3. Use at least five different library resources including reference 
t materials. ^ ' i. ^'^ 
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'4, Use 3 Visual aid diagram for your statis/it\ constricted 
correctly accordi;ig to visuaj aid criteria in tlie book. ^ ' 

5. Adapt some of'your support to the audience's experiential 
world at least four tim&s in your'speecli. 

6. 'Your introduction ^and condivsion should relate- to your 

sipecific audience, 

To>e«eive an '^A" on this'speech vou pujst:- 

1 . Complete the requirements for a "B, ' 

2. Write an audience poll for, the ^class and intor^oVate the > 
Information fronJ, the* results wU/our speech. Also hand in a 

^.^ ' summary of your mformatiOn. ' ' ' • 

3. Research work should reflect* adv^inced skills using 'varied 
\ types. Include 2 more library sources (C=? + B='2 + A=2 - 7 

sources). . . \ 

4. Use visual aids effectively atlea§t three times. (Step 4 in 
level plus two more^.) ' , ' ' ' 

5. Consistently adapt- youf information ;ind evidence to y(ft> 
audience'^ experiential world". Work for inlpaiTt. This should be 
done at least eight times in jhe speech. 

6. The introduction should relate tovour audience s experiences 
- -e#e 



and ge^eir attention. 
?. The conclusion should relate to\our audience and leave the 
audience with an ini|)ortant point to remember. 

Important: 

1. Someone not fulfilling the criteria for a grad^ of "C" will 
receive a "D." . ^ 

'Anyone not fulfilling step # 1 1 will get^an "E;* 
3. Any unexcused absences during performances will drop your* 
grade one btter. 




• Although- the summary checklist that folfe\Vs is not an establishe*d 
component of a contract, it can provide visual clarification of the require- 
ments The o/iginal intent was to outline the requirements in a simple chart 
for any student who might be intimidated by the unfamiliar contract 
format Students may use it a^' a supplement to the contract and as a final 
checklist, marking the stgps as (hey complete them. * 

It Is ^ important for contract requirements to be as specific' as 
possible, with the. criteria for evaluation identified. If the teacher has not 
given standards or writi^n tlie requirements clearly, a student may 
interpret requirements^ such as '^use two visual.aids'* literally and bring in 
two small posters overloaded with fine print. Althougli the visual aids.are 
ineffectrve. the student has fulfilled the requirements. If th^eacher^as 
presented the students with standards for making visual aids makeSft 

10' " ' 
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1 Antilv/qaudicna: * 




\ 


\ 




• > . • S -t 
2. Hand in written audience ^njl> 






\ 




* '3. Prt'pjrc and jiive jn audience poll and include 
inJotmution m speeeli • , 




* * 


\ 




%* * • ■" 
* 4. .Select un appropriate topic jnd narrow 


\ 


V 


1. \ 




* 

5r Write incorrect t!\esis statement • 


\ 


\ 


f 

N 




^ 6. Research your idea ^ . 
>^ * • USUI IS at k'ast sources 


\ 








^ usin^ a I least 5 sources (incUidC references.) 










• Hisini; at^ast^ 7 sources (mclude references) 










7. Clearty outh^ id^eas . * . 


N 




\ 




8. Use a variety of. si/pport ' 
. • 'at 4ea^ 4 tvpes, including 1 adapted statistic 


\ 




N 




9. .Use visual aids 

^ • use a visualaid ft»r a stptis^tic ^ 




\ 




• 


.•^ ' •/ ' • 
♦ • use 7^ visual aids. 1 tor statistic 






N 




10. ^ Adapt your support to your audience 
- • • at least \ time ' , 


\ 






* 


• 'at least 4 times * 
at least S times 




\ 








- 


\ 
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*l 1. ' Correctly wnte note c^a^s (lor delivery) • 


\ ' . 


\ 






' ^' 12. \Cnte an iijlroduction and conclusion 
(quali;y difference between grades) ^ 


\ 


N 


\ 




13. Write a bibliography • 


\ 


A 






1 4. Prepare fof the due d;ite 


X 


\ 






» 1* 15. Meet minimum tnne rcqii/rement 


\ 


4 

^ / 






** 16 Use library tune efficiently 


\ 


N 


N 
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effec.ve v.sual-ajd.. include .lie following . -l and wrmen ibe (oc,u.k^ 
_ ments to reneci the standards ("use two.lisual aids rellecting the standard; 
described in the class handoot"). no dbTrepancies shniild ensue 

Contract /• valuatum . ^ ' " - ^ ' " 

The "teacher shoul'il state "a reiiuirenient in the contra'ct tor each 
student behavior ?o bt;eva)aateav including such examples ;fs '-usn,.. lifirarv 
iNTi^ei;iciently " Students will accept, all the requirements if the' teacher 
f remains consistent Therefore, the teach * sliould carel'ollv decide what 
expectutio,l.Ra> mclude and stick with riiem! If it beconjtVi/parent that 
• ^ other requir^ents- should ^laVe been iijcluded. the telMsliould nate' 
Jhem as a modification for'th'e next contract Tile Jeacher should avoi(> 
?ddmg steps orally,or holding students-acoountable for something that is 
, Jelt to be -common sense." Reme.nber to respect .contracts as busmess 
agreements between teacher amTstudent • .\ . 

Developing a contrac; evaluation form is 'also recommended -(See 
^ sample evaluation^ form.) This feedback sheet deludes the established- 
, • criteria, assuring that the teacher wjll remain consistent 'in his oi- her 
i assessment ot each student Th.^^fradier is-abic t(5 check off ce^fwi 
content requirements while the student ^ speaking, LaJh time a differciH 
support, is preseiued. fc,r instance, the" teacher >:an circle theVpe used 
' . Alter the oral presentation, the teacher can assess the inch.siveiiess of the " 
vvFttten work accompanying the .speech and offer the student an obiecfive 
appraisal the next day. If the Student fails to meet specific requirements^ 
be procedures to be folfowe^d ift completnlgahe-assigninent are indicated 
II IS suggested that the-stu-dein/be given a deadline for make-up work If 
• ilie delicicnt areas are not made up. the student may be assigned the s-rade 
earned on the ba^is of the reqiftrlments fulfilled or may be given a '-no 
pass. » depending on tJie naturf of the contract. • \* * " 

. Different lypes of contracts msyM developed to suit the nature of 
. the c(i^rse content, tho- methods of .nsiriicUor.. and the stadent^•■ 

characteristics-. Three tyik>s o|^ontracts are illustrated iniie Practice . v 
section ot this b^ok, The fij^t ,ypo.^f,e -^Scout llanfl^ System" ' 
suggested by Jo..S?gj||Mden<if,es spcct.c tasks that must be completed " 
andprovides a list ^^^gnal tasks from whit;h tlie student nuisrselect a" 
pr(<n^termined num^^.sed on the grade contMcted for. ' F Ar f^^nple a 
.contract may read- t?v a -C." do -iIk; starred ^ctivi^es a'l^ any three 
addH.onal. ones, tor a "B.-any sXx additionakactivitit's!V>,r an^"A " ai'y' 
• niiip additional ones The stcond type of t'ontract . biased ortvcIiWM 
ejaborated by T-liomas, King' and Brian Ifolleran. require^ thiTslm 
accumulate a predetermined niimbcfAif poiiits torecel^e.a specitl^f 
^ for example, a student must actiinnflate 100 points tor a "C ^OTromts 
lor a -B:: m points lor an -"A " In t^us system, the student is allbvved'to 
select (he grjide level lor whicluhe cfr she wishes to strive and to,cho(.se 

ERIC ; . • ' 
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Name : : 



' ' Contract Evaluation 

• , i JSIolc cards (main idea only) , 

BJbllograp^y (>n proper lorm) 

Attdience analysis (for contracts *'A'* and '*B") 

^ Audience poll and results (for coi^trac^ 'A" only) • 

■ -- Sources ^ 
' C= 3 

B-=>5 wnh reference materials 

A = 7 and reflet ts advani;ed research skills 

, ^ Clearly orjjanized material ^ 

Support: 4 types, with I interpreted statistic. 

^ Choose from fact, explanation, story . comparison/contrast^ example, 

^ quofalion. or visual aid statistic 

'* Visual aids (prepared by criteria in organizmg ideas) 

i B*= I yi>ual aid for statistic 

^ A = 3 visuaj aids, i for statistic ♦ , 

- ^ : Audienctf adaptation (to their cxperier^tial world) 

» C = at least I luiit 

*fir»=-ai least 4 times . * 

'A = a"t least 8 times ^ / ^ 

, ^ Introduction (appropriate for jjrade contract) , 

\ Conclusion (appropriate tor jrrade contract) - 

i Library time used efficiently 

\lei mmiinum lime requirerftenl of 10 minutes" 

Comments: • 



Contract completed' 
Yes 

No, did not successfully complete ihe tolWing. 



Grade received. 
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tcpm a vanetv o\ aLtivities {cd^U wurtli a i>poLil,icd MUiiihcr ol puiiiis) lhai 

^ arc to be completed to nicorr}\o yiratfe-requironiont ' 

A conimon coniplami, spokcMi jgauibt contract gradiiiti s\btonib is 
Jhat higher grades afe'based on the quantilv ot work, not tlic qiiahtv The 
third ty^c Lontritt, proposed b\ David S^eni. Ji> desiiiiiod so ihat "C" 
level students atlyeve tasks on the lower Lugiiitnc leNcib^ot" knowledge, 
comprehension, and application, "B" level studcrits aLLoniplish tasks 
requiring "C" level LognK^ons plus aiialvsis, and '"A" level students aLhieve 
all cognitive levels including those reached bv "C" and "B" level students 
plus^nthesis and evaluation in this manner, the qualitv ut'thc contracts 
for each grade' level is controlled! higher levels of learning, >is defined in 
Bloom's tax-ononi) of cognitive learning,^^ are deniaridcd fur higher grades 
Because the^ coniponcnts of contracts nuist be ^learlv defined, 
behavioral objectives and Lriterion-referenced- measures are desirable. Use 
of contracts makes it easier fur the teacher to deiermine, in a less 
subjective manner, whether or n^t the student has suLtesstulK completed 
the behavioral objectives, Lmphasis is given to aLhievenient of Lonipetcnt} 
rather than grades. 'since an> unsatisfactorv assignments are to be^redone 

J uny^ the> are aLccptable. In the LontraLt-graUing method, students who 
.^^fuyjll the contract are rewarded with tlie grades the\ negotiated for 
initially. If the work is unsatisfactory or does not tulfill the contract, it is 
retiirned, and the student is allowed to improve upon it. 

* By placing the stud^t and the teacher in a business arrangement in 
whi«^^ both parties negotiate for the contract they feel lo be best, the 
contract system encourages a coop.erative relationsiiip between student 
and teacher/ Since both pariicipants have an agreement they must 
maintain, control of the relationship is more equall) shared In a contract 
grading system, as Stewart and Shahk indicated. "Student and teacher are 
working to beat* the evaluative device It is NOT the student striving to 
-pass the teachers* test."^ Therefore, the very natqre of the contract 
arrangement allows for supportive comnuinication "because it implements 
climates of greater cqualitv . provisionalism. description, objectivity, 
personal involvement, arid problem orientation 



ThcLAdyantages and disadvantages of Contract Grading 




Advantages 



Students at both the sccon'dar^ifdi%>t|egc levels most of|en cite 
*^i;k.'*k now ledge of what was to be don^iJor the entwe term" and ''knowledge 
' of the exact criteria for grading as dj^finite advantages of contract 
grading. Parents of secondary school students have alsP expressed 
enthusiasm for contracts bccau.se' they understand what work lyexpected 
of their sons and daughteVs. This knowledge allows students to work 
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. svi^teniatically toward goals that 'tan be set rcalisiiLallv b\ iheni and 
iherpfore often provides students the opportunitv to produce at a higher 
level than if no goal had been set. 

Students value what the> want to learti This is espeyiall) true if 
students vyrite their own contracts or choose options nieanuigtul to them 
The writing of a contract turther pio\idcs an opportunitv for students and » 

. teachers tu have conferences to. discu^s these options. Conferences and 
contract negotiations allow lor both students and teachers to become 
acUvel> involved in Uie learning process and t^ niutua11> agree upon 
experiences that will benefit the students. Students share responsibility 
with the teacher for evaluation and learning, which in turn gives students 
more control over the course s outcome and their involvement in it This 
opportunitv to negotiate allows students to decide the grade thc> want to 
achieve . * 

Contract grading requires teedback from the teacher, giving students 
an opportunitv to redo work and to improve performances. In this 
tprocess. learning is reinforced. When the feedback confirms what students 
have done, they may be motivated to work toward the next iev^l of 
competency. ^ 

^ Contract grading as inTplemented b> criterion-referefTCrctl meas^urfe- 
ment provides for individualized instruction. The contract allows^for 

' flexibility because all students do not' have lo be exposed to the same 
content at the same time in the same manner. This pro(^.*of learning 
helps generate a more healijiy self-concCpt on the 1^ *of tli^ student. 
Each student is reinforced by what he or she has accomplished and does 
n<jt becofi-ic, discouraged by being compared with others through norm- 
referencou measurement. Through this process, which allows studentsJo 
assess their capabilitt^s more realistically and to accoi;nplish assignlnerits 
within their lmiitatii)ns. grade competition among students is reduced. 

As predictability of the , grading procedure increases.^ student^ 

* anxieties caused b-y teacher evaluation of their work decreases. Specifying 
the criteria by which the work will he evaluated provides students, in 

!t advance, ^th the information necessary to determine if they have 
successtullyNulfilled the grjdc standard for which they contracted. The 
students* work either has or hat> not met the standard. If tt has not, 
specific explanation of what each student can do to improve should be 
states!. Thus. ^student apxiety is reduced by advance knowledge of 
\^valuaiing criteria and knowledge that a second opportunity to meet, the 
grade standard exists. 

pari Rogers has stated tfiat evaluation can be a communication 
barrier. Contract grading reduces this communication barrier, which is 
imposed by roles within tht system requiring evaluation of one by the 
'other. Cimimunicalion bciwecn studeiHs and teacherSi.^ecoines open, 
honest, and. slipportive rather ffiail defense-arousing Contract grading 
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provides for a circular model of coniniuniLation in wIulIi both parties 
negotiate for a contract that best fulfilU the student's needs A sen^>e of 
coopleration between students and tea^.-liers enhances their relationship, 
thereby providing an effective model of communication. 

Disadvantages 

A problem frequently^ discussed is the nicrease|l ^^lount of the 
teacher's time that contract' grading takes as compared with traditional 
forms of grading. InitiaH), behavioral objectives must be written for the 
contfiict These objectives may have to be reevaluated and adjusted t6 be 
more or less difficult after using the contract for the first time. In 
addition, ilependmg on the contract, conferences ma\ be needed between 
students and the teacher to assess students" capabilities, to negotiate grade 
levels to be achieved, and to reassess students' fulfillment of\ontracts 
throughout the term. * ^ 

A second major problem with contract grading is that some students 
are not able to fulfill the requirements within the time period, students 
often allow work to pile up until the end of the semester. To eliminate this 
problem*, deadlines should be set at the beginning of the semester and 
rewards should be given for meetinglhem. It the ;>tudents are not fulfilling 
their contr_acts because of scholastic reasons or confiicting time schedules, 
renegotiation of contract for a lower gj^ade should be considered. 
Incomplete contracts should occur onl> because of unfinished work, 
rather than unsatisfactory work. If -the- teacher sees that the majority of 
students are unable to complete the contract within tire allotted time, a 
more realistic contract should Jbe constructed. 

Another complaint,^ reported by students on bt)th the secondary 
school and college levels, involves responsibility for the grade. These ^ 
students complained that m this system they could not bhinie the teacher 
for their grade, but instead had to take responsibility themselves for the 
grade they received, v \ • ' ' » 

Since grades a|p no| averaged 'students cannot compensate for their 
weak areas by doing better in another area. An example cited by a teacher 
was that some of her students tound chapters in tlie textbook confusing.,, 
and difficult to understand Several students could not pass orve chapter 
qui/ and, being under contract, could not use their perfect scores^on other 
chapters to/compensate for the difficult chapter. Since contrat:t grading ' 
based on the concept of ti)tahng. not averaging, students are requirecf)to 
demonstrate minimum competencnes on each designated assignment witniiV 
their contracts. In the^previous example, under the contract system^ iV 
student would have to achieve the minimum acceptable score on each cjui/ 
to receive the desired grade. ' - 

As students obtain feedback on their perfomiances during the 
semester andymake more realistic appr^usajf ol their competencies, the,. 



' semester andymake more realistic appr^usajf 
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. -question^ ^jrises^ "'Should students be allowed t^^o^egotiate for grades 
higher o{ lowe^^than those for which they origmdlly cbiUracted'^" 

On, t^- one FuinJ, educators who beheve contract grading simulates 
the busih^ss world argue that students should '.not be allowed to 
ren|gotiatc their contracted grade, betauk ui the business world penalties 
must' be paid for.'unfiilfiljed contracts^ Educators^ with this view of 
J contract gra^ng 'hejieye' that stuaentsLshuuld receive a failingvgrade if 
con tracts- are unfulfilfed. * y , ' ' ^ k 

On ^the. other lian^, some educators believe that students should be 
^ allowed to renegotiate their.Contracts to receive a grade reflective of the 
j work they car\* accbpiplishv given iheir personal abilities and time 
I hmitations. This view lielpjs students to become more realistic m assessing 
their capabilities and does pot ^ubjectahem to unwarranted ^failure. To 
overLome the problems of an assignment not handed in by the deadline or 
, a reworked assigiTment That &till does not meet the specified criteria, a 

* conference often needed. The Jeacher and student could then 
determine wh> the contractus not being fulfilled, if tire contract should be 
renegotiated, and what tould^e'dorie to ensure successful completion of 

' the. next contract. Either qf these approa,£hes^ to dealing with unsatisfied 
corlti'acts has negative ramifiLaUons for the teacher and student^ thus 
making it crucial for the teacl'ief^^pecify cleajl^ m the contract whethe? 
or not renegotiation will be permissible. Some teachers allow their classes 
to determine whfch of these, procedures will be followed. 

Deternnmng how much work is adequate for a gradeand what is 
crit|4;al tt) learn ma> also become a problem in contract graoiTTs^ Bo^h the 
adequacy of the work required and what is critical to liTarn depend upon 
J^he stated behavioral objecfives as determined by the teacher. Extremely 
important to the issue is that the stud^ints hot be limited to"^rning just 
what IS in4he contract. If students consistently acfcieve the high levels of 
the contract or it the assignments within the cohtract are consistently 

^ labeled unchallenging, the teacher should rework the contract to .more 
accurately match the students' capabilities. If a teacher preasseslses select 

• studerits as superior_A)r as having special needs, totally individualized 
contracts between the sHident and teacher can be written. Obviously, time 
precludes the writing of individualized contracts for a large number of 
students. . " ' " ' 



Recommendations to Teachers 




— ^ The adoption of contract grading systems has three implications for 
secondary school and college teachers. If a department's service courses 
were to move toward contingency, contracting, a teacher might ex'peft the 
followmg changes. ( I ) ther^e would be lewer student complaints about 
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ambiguous or capricious ^fadiyg prattiLCS, (2) faLultv withm the dcjjar^ ,^ 
ment would, be better a6le to deSLnbe the content and ou5^iiei>ot thctf' 
instruction, thus facilitating Lurricular re\ie\v , reduction of ovcrfap\j^^ng^ 
courses, and fulfillment ol gaps in the LUiiMiluin, and (3)*the specD^anon * " 
of performance, triteria would make it easier lor teaclicrs to, v.\)nmuinic4lc * 
course content to lugher adniinibtration, outside agencies,: poienti^ 
students, and the public In the age of accountabilitv it is irenjernloubh - ' 
desirable for teachers to be able to sa\ "LcM me give >ou an example of 
exactly what students accomplish in one of our courses," A^t)ir(her'^ 
ftnplication is that faculty who are liiakmg the transition to cpturact s 
grading deserve admmisl>ative support, at best through a reduced-&yfee , ^ . 
load for curwciilar developnient, at Jeast thajugh clerical support ,y6jq5sed 
time for departmental duties, and encouragement I 

' ^y far the most significant administrative implication ot a chiiii'ge«tir-^ 
contract gradmg is the effect on grade distribution. The mastery Jp'fjioach " . . 
U) learning on which contract gradmg is based assumes Uiat every studciit^. 
•can master the content of a course given ^ reasonable lerfg^h^f Hni^and 
good instructional procedures ^ Sumniari/ing the' results of forty ma^or * 
studies earned out under \^'tual instructional cojKlitions, Block indicate.s ^ 
that **in §g4jefaL three^-fou^is of the students learning under masief^ ; ., ' 
conditions achieved the sam^fugh standards t)f the top ane-fourth learnm^ ' \ . 
under conventional group-based instructional conditiujis In studies where 
a strategy has been refined and replicated. 90 percent of the« mastery , 
learning students achieved as well as the top 20 percent of the non-masterv 
students;"^ 

Most teachers who experiment with contract gradmg fincT that^ 
although they^ maintain or even raisv their standards, their grade 
distribu^^ions are positively skewed, The ii|irnial curve or its inrormal 
variations more frequently used ^are lugicalI»ncompa|ible with contract' 
grading The teacher makes an ethically bindiB^contr^cl with each student 
to award the grade that is worked toward jJra consequently yarned. The 
performance of classmates ft> ir'relevant to the grade thai a stiidenl receiveS^, 
(In a loifg range sense, of course, teachers' experiences^ with comparable 
classes help to determine their standards of wliat level^of achievement is 
average, good, or excellent for students in genera f, Qnce thoje standards 
are formalized into a contract, though, there is *no effort to compare 
students' performance within a given class.) An excellent discussion i>f 
criterion-referenced versus norm-refereoced evaluation is provided by 
Smythe, Kiblqr and HutchmgsJ' Secondary school and college teachers 
need lo be aware of the different assumptions of these two approaches. 
Some faculty members will compare a student's performance^to that of his ^ 
or hei* classmates. Some will compare that student*s performance to a 
pre -established cnt<irion, It^s the age-old question Does mean average 
^r doc*"s "C" mean acceptable? 
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AdvocatcH of ^contract ijradiag and the master) approach to 
instruction find that the LrUfcrion-referenced svstem (the ' means 
aLLCptabie** pubition) is the niobt persuasive The svstcni of evaluation is 
inherently Unked to a philosophv ut instruction lliat.due to the Llarit> of 
perfojFnianLe Lriteria, is highlv iiiotTvating It. as 'the research cited suggests, . 
most' students do ver> well under this s>stenK then thc\ ouglit to be 
rewarded. No teacher shouUl apologi/e tor a positiveK skewed grade 
distribution if those grades rellcct eJi^pellent student perfornwnLe. On the 
contrary, actountabilitv movements m elementarv and secoiniarv educa- - 
tidn seek to tie cftVcdveness to measurable studeiU progress 

In recent >ears there has been trcniendous concern about grade 
intlation j- The verv tcrpi suggesls that the value of a grade lies in its 
SLarLit> Lxtendiag the economic met4)hor lo its logical extreme, some i 
have proposed that a stitdent^LfansLript carr> besuie eatli grade'the mean 
. of all grades awarded jn thjt-<A)iirse a t>pe of rate of exchange table. We 
tuui chilling the uncritical analysis of the popular media and far to;) man\ 
educators tliat tin: grade intlattao phenomenon iTecessariK reflects a' 
lowering of education standards .or an attempt b> professors to bu> 
student approval. The -grade mtlation issue is complej; ijad deserves full 
research and analysis. Until the phenomenon is understood, however, 
'admmistrators'niust defend their faculty members from unfairjft tack. The 
ver> teachers who take the greatest care to spec'ifv their evajtmion criteria \ 
and who opt lur criterion-based evaluation must not be punished for *1ow' 
standards** while colleagues who casually assign a normal distribution of 
* subjective grades dtc rewarded. It is difficult to prove, but many comments 
' .Jrow teachers of both secondary school and co'Hege level students provide 
substantial anecdotal eviJence to confirm the Suspicion that a high #ade 
distribution has become a negative factor m ret^ition, tenure, and 
promotion deliberations Most dangerously, this factor j is probably 
considered above the departmental level and never explicity discussed at 
the time whefe a candidate can respond Despite the evidence that t^eacher 
effectiveness ratings are not linked- to the gravies a teacher gives. the 
ni>th persists that high ratings can be discounted if it appears" that a 
teacher has "boughf* popularity by grading "easily \ It is important that 
speech communication teachers ( 1 ) become conversant with the theory of 
criterion-referenced 'instruction and, witli "the evidence on how grading^ 
behavior relates to teaching effectiveness. (2) make every effort to see that 
no subtle peer pressures are brought to bear on fafiilty members who elect 
criterion-referenced evaluatu)n systems, and (3) ensure that positively 
skewed grade distributions rvMiUmg Jrt>m sound and explicitly defended 
pedagogical posituins are never used against^faculty in any personnel 
action at any leveff"^" < , ^ ^ 





Practice 
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*SampleXoTitracts,> 

Grade-Option-^lily Contract 

The-gfade-option-only contract is probably the most basic type of 
contract, because the teacher identifies the requirements for each grade 
and thiCstj^j^ent selects the grade he or she wishes to work toward. , 
. '^Consider the following sample gfude-option-only contract and 
answer the following questions. 



Sample Grade-Option-Only Contract for a Group Discussion Unit 

(This IS not a model unit, but only a saqiple 
of the format of a grade-option-only contr'^ct.) 

To receive a ''C** on this unit you'must 

1. participate in a problem-solving group discussion that is 
presented before the class on a topic of the grgup's choice. 
You must*orally participate in the discussion at least ten times 
and must contribute at least three relevant articles or interview 
reports to the research'information of thf^roup/ 

2. keep a journal in which you record at least three one-page 
. entries regarding your role.m the group, the process the group 

went through .to solve the problem and reach a decision, the 
leadersfiip of the,group, and so on. ^ . 

3. receive' a "C* or higljer on a comprehensive examination that 
covers the group discussion unit. 

To receive a "B** on this unit«you must: 
1. complete ti\e requirements for a "CT / 
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2. observe a group^s communicatio'n (for ^^ple. another* group 
'.in class. yoUr family, dp the student*coumnl) and diagram" the 

1* ' compiunication patterns among thj^^par^icipants. Identify at - 
least three roles that people played and analyze tlic effect of 
^ each op the group's interaction. Evaluate the group's effective- 

ness in reaching |heir goal. Discuss a nimimum of three ways in 
which tha communication of' the group could have ^been 
improved. • * ^ ^ "> 

3. ' rjtceive a ^'B" or higher ou a comprehensive examination>that 
, ^ covers the group discussion unit. ' , 

To rec^W^ an "A" ori tliis unit you must: 

1 . complete the requirements for a '*B." 

actively^take on the position of leader in either the group you 
are working with in class, or an outside group to which you 
belong. In a minimum of three pages write ar> account ofj(l) • 
how you /ulfill that ro\^, (2) your feelings about being' a 
leader: (3) how you obtained that position,« C4) what you c^n. 
do to jmprove upon your enactment of that rok. and (5)'the 
type of feedback you receive from the group members about 
how you fulfilled that role. ' ^ 



C^estions for your consideration: ^ ' « 

1. iPo create such a graJe-optiononly contract, what wOuld you 
■have JiQ know ab(^ut your students? What pre;^sessme;it .of 
their ^ntry skills would you need to kjio\y'' How would your 
students cope with the long-,range goal setting requi/ed by, this 
contract? 

.2. What could you do to rc-adjust the contract if yoy discovered, 
thatvit required'^more t}ian students were able to accomplish in 
order to reach the desired grade levels in the t,tme allotted? 

3. How^ comfortable would you be With implemejitinj^a grade- 
option-only contract for a unit? A course? A week 'or class 
peood Worth of activities? 

4. .What particular sui>jects or units that you te^ch be^t lend' 
* themselves to a grade-option-only contract^ 

5. In analyzing the sample grade-option:only contra'ct, c^n you 
identify the different levels of learning (knAvledge, applica- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation) that are required t&T 
rje<:eive each of the grades? Is it apparent thait a student who 
receives an "A" must- demonstrate sk'iUsi. on all levels ^f 
learning? ' - 



Scoitt tfamihiHik Systcm^\mtrgct • * 

TfTe Scout Uandbook ctMilract ptovides llc\ibilit\ tui btudunts. \i^t 
roquirc^vbasic assignments to be completed b> all It ib possible to niodit) 
such a cbfitract b> requiring students working for highei giades to 
cutiifyfete a certain number oratti\4ties on higher le\elb ol\ognitive stills 
(that IS, evaluation. syntliesis, ahd analysis) ' , 

' Consider the following sample Scout jlandbook contract and answer 
tlie related questions. - : , '\ . 



. . 

Sample Scout IIan|ibook Conuacl ^ ♦ 

. foV a Unit on Parlimiientary Procedure 

' ^ ^ <This IS not 'a uiodel unif. but only a sample 

of the format of a SctHil Hajidbodk contract 

. ^. ' ' 
For a grade of '{) ' on this unit. >ou must do the three Marred activities. 

For a grade ol "C" on this unit, vou must' do the three staried activities 
»nd any Ivyo others. \ • ^ * - ^ 

For a gra'de of "B" on this' unit, you nntst do'nhe three starred activities 
Jnd any four otherj. ^ > . * ^ 

For a grade oV ''A" on this unit. >ou ni'Hst do the three starred aetivrties 
and any six others. 



i>^st^d 



1 . ^ Pass the qui/ on Roberts Rules of Drde^'l two chances^, ^ 
Participate actively in all meetings of the class organization! 
observing the basic rules of parlianuentary procedure and 
- decorum , , - ' , 

*3. Serve on a special or^standfng committ^e/of our class 
organization and participate in preparing^ committee report 
to be presented to the entire membc^rship. 

4 Serve^ chaKp<^rson for tyie meetiiJ^ of our class organi/ation. 

5 Serve ;^s secretary for one meeting ot our class ofgani/ation. ^ 

6 Serve as parhamenlarun tor-une meeting of our class organiza- 
tion. ' * . * 

^ 7. Serve as chairperson for a standing or special committee of th^ 
, <ilass organization • ^ ^ 

X, Write a resolution in proper form, present it to tite class 
^organization, and give the opening speech ii^ favor of its 
adoption. % * > 

9. Attend^ a sfudent council ivieeting and writ^ a short report on 

how parliamentary procedure was used. 
10. j^ttend' a citA^^^iuin;)! meeting and critiqiie tiie use of j 
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parliamentary procedure that you observe. ' , 

11. Interview a person who frequently serves as a cha4rperson tor 
meetings and find out how slie or he rehes on parhanientary 
procedure. Write a short summary or give a brief oral report of 
your findings. - • 

12. Obtain a copy of the by-laws of an organization. Write a brief 
analysis of the puLpose served by these specific rules. 

13. Write a short stoTy. parable, or fable that illustrates liow a^ 
" group of*7)eople (organization, family, imaginary society) 

^ encounter difficulties by disrvgarding one of the underlying 
principles of parPiamentary process (for example, the rights of 
nvnonties^U) be heard, or only discussing one issue at a time). 

14. Get together with one to four other students and, after having 
yourbasicidea approved by the instructor, create a skit, mural, 
slide show, cartoon strip, board game, crossword puzzle, and 
so on thaf dramatizes or reinforces the principles from this 

4- unit Share it with the entire clasS. 



J Questions for your consideration* , ^ 

r, CriticS of content giading state that higher grades are b'ased 
only on the athievement of a greater quantity of work. Wliat 
response to this criticism would you give"^ F)ow could you alter 
a Scout Handbook, contract *to award jyigher grades on mare ^ 
tlun just quantity of work? 

2. What preparation do you feel students would need to be able 
to successfully complete a Scout Handbook contract? Do you - 

. feel afl sjudents are able 16 work independently errough to 
n1ake wise choices'^ 

3. How could you "help studelfits to choose the additional 
activities most beneficial to tltem? . . ^ 

4. For which topics do you feel a Scout Handbook system can 
^ best be implemented? . ? - 

5. Refer to a more compHcatjed ekaniple of a Scout Handbook 
contract in the article entitled "Contract Grading in the 

^ Interper$i^nal Communicafion Course!' by Cassandra LBook 

in The Speech leather (Vol 24, Mareh 1975), pp. 133-138. 

\_ Point System Contract ^ , ' , 

The point system is often used in speech communication courses in 
which students must receive'a minimum number of poipts m a variety of. 
topic areas by completing assignments of their choice. Variable points cafi 
, be awarded fO^ assignments completed (as in the following sample 
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contract) or a set number of pLints can be awarded for a completed 
assignment. Potential points for eal'li assignment (or each factor within an 
assignment) should reflect the teac!u?r's judgi\ient of the relative \ahies in 
terms of value as a learning experiWce. Loniple,\it\ and difticultv of task, 
and investment of tune and efft)pKfequired The N^eighyiig of assignment 
options differentiates the point psteni contract fu^m tlie Scout Handbook 
and the gratJe-t^ption-only contra<ts 

Considqp the follow iilg sample point system contract and the related 
questions. 

s • 

Sample, Contract Using Pomr System for Public Speaking 

' (f his'is not a model unit but only a sample 

f(^imat-for a variable pymt system conp-act.) 

Lach speaking assignment is worth a minimum to uirfximuni number 
of points Opon fultMling«the specifit requirements of each assignmenr. the 
minimum number of points will be awarded. In addition, the speaker may 
receive one point for eacji of ttie follo^ving. tntroduction. conclusion, 
organization, supporting material, vocal qualities. e>e contact, gestures, 
enthusiasm, audience adaptation.- and overall effect (The< instructor may 
predetermrtie' that some or4hese tactors be given additional weight.) Th(f 
instructor will determine effectiveness for each of these factors, and thus 
award the appropriate nunjber of points. ^ ^ 

To receive a^'C" on this unit, you must accumulate at least 50 points. 
To receive a "B" on this unit. >oii must accumulate at least 75 points " 
to receive air^^A^l^Mijhi^ unit. >ou must accumulate at least 100 points. 

[Tlie instructor ma> create an> number, o/ assignments mcorporatiMg a 
coifibmation of factors that she oc he thinks are important Various factors 
may. include-, type* of speech (for examples mfor^iiatlve, persuasive, 
entertaining, speech of introduction, eulogy. **how to" speech), length of 
speech, nui^iber ot. references, ^le of delivery . supporting material (for 
example, analogy, statistics, story), types ofVeaSoni^g. type of organiza- 
tion, outline, use ot emotional appeal, attention arresting devices, and 
visual aids; speech on specific topics; and so on.| 

' Samples: , ■ • - ^ ; ^ 

The student will introduce another speaker. The introduction must include 
the speaker's name, occupation, notable personal intbrmatioiv, and an 
inleresting bit of' knowledge about the speakei", if. possi.ble relating the 
spealw to his or her topfc. Only one- note card may be used. The 
introduction may be fronH to 3 minutes m length. 1^ 10 pts. ' t 
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The student will give an introductorv speech about herseh'ur himself that 
includes intbrination about personal hubbies, goals in ht'e.'niost uilVuentidi 
event/in his orTierihfb^anJ so on. No notes mav be y^d. The speech may 
be t>orti 1 to 3 nimutes in length 1 -10 pts 

The student will give a speech to int'orm on a topic of his or her chmc^ A 
minimum of three outside sources must be Lited m the spe^h. and the 
speech must show evidence {){' adaptation to the audience. A maximum of 
three note cards may be used in delivery. The speech nia> be from 3 to 5, 
minutes in length An ooilm must be given to the instructor on the day 
the speech is delivered. 5 15 pts. 

The student will have the class role-play a .particular audience in any time 
period or location' Tliv student will then deliver a persuasive speech using 
Monroe's niotivljted^ sequence. 'The speech must have* an effective 
•attenlion-g&tting devile and use at least three different ty pes ot^supporthig 
material An outline and audience analysis (at least one page) must be 
handed in before t^ie speech is delivered. The s;^eech must be from 5 to 7 
minutes in length. Any sty Icof delivery may be used. 15 -25 pts. 

The^student will dehver. a speech on an abstract LOjicOpt (fox example., 
.democracy. love.limpatience) using at least two types of reasoning. The 
speech should illustrate the meaning of that concept tor the person. The 
speech may be tfoni 5 to 7 minutes in length and may be dehvered from 
manuscript of extemporaneously 15 25 pts 

The student will deliver a speeciv to a group consisting of at least ten 
people outside the class setting. The speech may be on any topic to 
accomplish whatever purpose is appropriate for the^octasioni^TMfeeech 
must be at least five nunutes^in length An outline and aud(^nceTmalysis 
must be handed in to the instructor (arjd the instructor should be invited 
to the speech'). 30 40 pts L ^ • " . • T 
' ' / 

Addftional assignments must be created to provide appropriate 
options that rialisticallv allovy students to aLCumulate the points necessary 
to receive various grade options within the tmit^ trame ot the unit? 



Questions for your consideration.. 

1 The point system requires foresight as to ' how niany^ points 
studvnts can reasonably acquire. How many assranments 

^ would a beginniitg speecli student havg to complete t(?\ceive 
an ••A"^ing the above contract^ What factors must be 
considered iiV determining a reasonable nun^ber.of points for 

' each assignment and for grades awarded? 

2 Tak^ a topic area that you teach and assign point values to the 
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. assignments within the unit; based" ort ^he difficulty of e'ach 

. meet^your nuntmii^ for passing? Do you 'prefer to gi e 
. ^ variable points for ihe assignments? On what'basis io you 
^ award variable points for the worl^^briit.leted'' • 

...be impteri,ented? In a public speakinglunit. it Tn be difQcu 
^ ' he' Ih- "^t-°PP-'-^y ^0 ' edo speeches or To do 

* ^" "itt'T''"^?.'''^''^'"'^^^'^'"^ 'he awarding 

' . " ■ !;iT^ For example., if the student attemptAp d^lfVer ^ 

r r K 'f, '-■^""P'- I'"' speaks on hi of 

her 30b at JcDonalds, s«juld the teacher awa'r<i any point" 

• • h , ''X T'"""""'- ^hOul(^-the t'eacher tell the studeni 
.„ . < what lis n^ed lo redo the speet^JiJ^ler to i^orrectlyTee 

tHemJmnium standards? ' _ . ^ "^i-'iy meet , 

. ' • ' ^ > ' - £x • , ■ 

CaseStudies • ^ . 



Iwft major advantages -of confract gradinrareT'St ^Ifcl' ' 

1. Mark siafied a conjract to c«n,plete a "B." h^ff^K^Sy^ts 
unti th5 verylast possiblo.moment to h^nd 1^352 
His teacher ha^naticed' th^his twjrk is <i^tin,.Ji.w =^ 
• , quality and, suspe.ts .t is dXJlf^^^^ ' 

have tehafid in his project two d^te, ^ ^''^le^ouW 
a. What should the teacher do? Should Ihe or he give Mark 

> b. Should the taacher accapt Mark^'s- lare project if tfe 

,vali<i? Would you, want to have to Judged studenVs 
- excuses to jjetermine the ex tension of a cont?acf> 
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. \ c. Shojild Mirk renegotiate for a lower grade since he has 
■' ' turned in poor quality work? , , ^ , 

'V d. . When should the feather talk with Mark about his work 
^- t > 'dnd the grade he desires? 

' 0 Susa-n just 'can't accept the fact that in a contract system of 
t"" - gra4ing. the teacher is committed to awarding the grade 
^ ^ contraated fo'r if the work is satisfactorily Complete^^Susan is 
-used to 'getting low gra4es and then blaming the teacher for 

, • ^ ' not liking her. . , o « . 

' ' a What, can Susan's teacher do, to help Susan accept ■ 
J responsibility for her own work and resulting grade?. ^ 

, • b How can Susan's, teacher build trust between them so" 
' ■ . ■ • that Susan will khow' she will get .the grade she Vorks 
" ' ' for'' Woul^ doing each 'assignment on suchte critecion- 
' " ■ ' referenced sy^teni help Susan to see that she receives 
■ grades for fulfilling specified assignments, not on the 

• . . ■ basis, of. competing with other students on a norm- • 
referenced or curve system? \ 
c. HoJiSpM Susan's peers influence her .in accepting the 
cojitract grading'system'' , -n . u 

' ' *-d IsMt possible or probable that. some students will not be 
able to ^o?k inder a contract? How should a teacher 
• . . determine, a. student's ability to vyork und^r a contract 

' L. system? ' . •* - - , 
, . - 3 BraJ^y b'ecame frustrated with the contracl system because, • 
\ he h^ to shov^ a min/mum competence on each- assignment 

^pd^uld not average ^grades on several -assigilments to receive 

* - • \^'"!'wha^^are- 'the' advantages of Bradley demonstrating 
^' minimura'competenpe in each area rather than excelling 
- V in soiyi^.a^s while f^iliftg others to arrtve at an average 

' ' 'b wSat To VO.U see as'the p.urpo^ of learning? To achieve . 
.'mastfery^To 'demonstrate, competence? To ^receive ^a. 

, • eradet-* ' • ■ . " ' j * 

' c. How ^any .times should Bradley be able to rfdo an^ 

-■ 'Va^ignmen#.or.reta\ce tests?. . ■ . „ 
4 ScotW a basketball player, contracted for an A_ inthe 

unit butSs unable'tcJ complete the research paper needed for- 
. ' -an "A" because -of State finals. Should he be .allowed to 

1'. ' - ""'S Aobght"I,e warunint-erested in the area of mass 
2 media and contracted for a rC," Upon exploring the topic 
. further, sl^e became Enthusiastic abpu^ several aspeots of mass 
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jnedia. Should she be allowed to renegotiate for an •*A"? 

a. Under what conditions'" should students be allowed to 
renegotiate their coRtracts'^ Should Scott and.Amy be 
allowed to renegotiate their contracts? Why or why hot? 

b. What advantages are to be gained by allowing students to 
renegotiate contracts? How.' can this procedure help 
th^ to view their abilities. 1ime corriinitments, and |ir 
pnoritfes niore realistically? 

c. ^ Should the teacher initiate renegotiation if he or she sees 

that a student has fallen bel^ndin the wqrk or feels that 
a student is capable of doing more work? 

d. In what way is the^renegotiation of contracts paralleHo 
the business world or other life experiences? ' 

Stephen is tin advanced student who easily handles the work ' 
assigned. His fommlinication teacher is experimenting with 
contract grading but realizes the contract may be too easy for ■» 
' .Stephen, yet challenging for the otherstudents. ' 

a. Should Stephen merely fulfill the contract designed by .~ 
. the teacher, even if it does not challe.nge, him? Or should 

Stephen be encpuraged to create his own contract that 
would challenge him more? ^ 

b. Is It the responsibility of Stephen, the teacher, or both 
.to str^esf that Stephen c^ate aj^ew co'ntract? 

"c. Is it bad for-studenWt not to work up to ttieir full 

potential? Why or why not? -* 
d. 4lf a contract is too easy or toj^ difficult,' what input 
could students have in redeveloping the contract for 
future use? ' " • 

The teacher presents a contract for one assignment to the 
\^lass. One step^ads: *'Faihire to meet all requirements drops 
fhe grade oTiFleyel for each requirement not met." Several 
students get an idea and start passing the word, "Go for an 
•A'-why not start^at the top? If you don't make it, maj^be 
youMl get a *B.* " >^ 
. a. ..Do you agree with their philosophy? Is this an in- 
appropriate attitude? 
^ ^. Should the teacher discourage this attiiude? If so, how? 
• Jf not, why not? 

c. If there is a run on a grade (for example,^ everyone 
contracts for ah "A") should the teacher have individual . 
conferences with students? - " . 

d. Shovld a student who"could not easily or realistically get ' 
an *'A'' be discouraged trom trying? 

/ ♦ 

■■ . 28 . 
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Activities 




1. Lead a discussion with students regarding factors that affect 
thdr deoasion-making on commitments they choose to fulfill. 
Discuss the following questions in general and then reconsider' 
each question for such, tasks as babysitting, pdaying on the 
football team, workin^for a grade, and working for a paid job, 

a. » How do you weigh the time it will take you to complete 

the task? How do you handle tirae conflicts betw^n the 
task and othe4 things you want to do? ' / 

b. How does your knowledge of what "the task eruails affect 
your decision? Are you willing to try tasks that are novel 
to you, or are you more^willing-io do things you already 

^ know how to do? . - ' 

c. How influenced ^re you to do a task if you know you 
can Work on' it with friends? Are you more ^kefy to do^ 
something if you can complete the task with others, or if 
you work alone? 

d. Are fou more wilHng to tackle a task if it is in*a 
competitive or a noncompetitive situation? 

e. If you see that the task applies to your future goals, are 
you more likely to do it? 

f. ^ Under what conditions will you leave a task unfinished? 
^ g. What motivates you to work hard an'd to do your best? 

h. Are you more motivattW to work when you receive 
praise, or! recognition for the jo^) than "when you do not 
receive it? ^ ^ " 

2. Give students contract and have thewcreate a checklist for^he 
assignments required for each grade. Use the checkhst from 
-the informative speech contract (page 6) as a sample. ^ ^ 

3. After studgjlts have experienced working on contracts, divide 
the class^pfo groups of five to eighl students. Given the same 
general area (for example, oral interpretation), have each 
grcjup create a contract that includes assignments and criteria, 

' grade levels, and timetables for completion. Have'^each group 
complete the contract they created after it is approved by the 
teacher, or have representatives of each group negotiate^a 
compromise contract for the whole class. The products should 
be general enough to be useable in the future. 

4. Given a series of assignments in a particular^nit, have students 
designate point values for the assignment^ and create what 

„they feel would be a fair contract for each grade level, If you 
" involve students in the planning of the contract, •they-^will 
derstand it better and be^morxj committed both to the idea. 
oKwi^rk-ing on a pontract basis and^to fulfilling the specific 

28 - 
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assignments. If it is difficult "for them to envision the 
assignments because of a lack of familiarit'y with.the" material, 
you could have students create 3 contract from assignments 
they have already completed on a previous unit in order to 
help them understand how contra(;ls are designed. 
Give students, three sample papoxs, speeches, or taped prg. 
grams that have been created to fulfill a particular assignment. 
Have students evaluate each assignment ^n light of the 
established criteria. Discuss the procedure for creating criteria 
communicating it to students,- and assessing whethe? pr not' 
assignments fulfill the criteria. This activity should help 
, students to understand wh^t is meant by meeting objective 
criteria, differentiate between high quality aftd low quality 
work, and be able to create criteria for contracts' that thev 
create individually. . t 

After students have experienced contract grading, have them 
hst the requirement^ 'they would, like included or excluded 
from the contracts and provide a rationale for the inclusion or 
exclusion of each requirement. Have students consider such 
requirements as-attendance, efficient .^se of class and library' 
time, meeting deadlines, and class participation. 
Critique a Contract. t>rovideJtii dents wifh sample contracts 
The students will assess the contract's valu\ after an investiga- 
tion of its content by using the following questions provided 
by the teacjier. \ . 

a. Are the objectives in the contract stated'dearly? 

b; Are the methods to be employed by the students 
understandable enough.for the students to complete the 
objectives'^ « 

c. Does the contract specifically list the responsibilities of 
the students? 

d. Are there procedural sfeps or tasJ(s outhned to help 
students complete the learning iictiviS^ 

e. Does the c6ntract give .provisions for applying and 
demonstrating the skills or content-learned? 

f. Arevthe evaluation methods and criteria clearly stated 
for the students? 

g. Is the time allotted for fulfillyient.of the requirements ' 
within reason for the students; level? Are the deadlines 

'•within reasAn? 
Evaluation of th/assignment,sJiould be based on: * 

• 'wrkten answers to tfje questions, to be handed in 
and graded according to specified criteria. 

• discussion in class, using the questions provided by 
. - , . ,.thejeachcr. . x ^ ' 1 
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8, Establishing an Executive Contract. I devised the first variation 
of this contract in desperation, between the fall and spring 
semesters of 1968-1969. That wasMhe season of the Asian flu. 
and many students had legitimate reasons for missing class on 
the days of their speech presentations. Others, however, 
. ^seemed to ta)(e advantage of the flexibility I allowed by- 
requesting make-up opportunities for speeches tlrey )\ad 
mi^ed, simply because a certain class period was not^a 
convenient time fqr them to speak. Class morale was low, and 
my temper was short. because I was frequently forced into the 
■ V judge's role of deciding which excuses were legitimate and 
which were not. By the end of the course we had to eliminate 
one entire round of speeches, yet there had been wasted days 
when^only two stiKients spoke an(} I desperately tried to fill in 
jt with a half-prepar«d lecture: 

looking at t^ie calendar for the next semester, I 
"^'^^d h6w m^ny days I would need for class orientation, 
makilig a^nments, testsr, lecturing, and conducing exercises 
for. the entire group. These classjperiods were marked on the 
calendar as "my days" and were inviolable. The remaining 
class periods were labeled performance* days and were aU 
located equally among^/our randomly assigned student sched- 
uling groups. , , . , r 

No more than six? speeches could be scheduled for any 
class period. I occasionally allowed ten minutes on one of my 
days for the scheduling groups to i;pnfer. The results were 
amazing. On performance days I just arrived with my critique 
' forms and said, "Well, group three, what's scheduled for 
today?" The students worked out their own systems of trading 
. slots amo'ng groups, of assigning standby speakers for emer- 
gencies so^ that slots weren't wasted, and of disciphning 
students who were repeatedly^ inconsiderate of ot|iers in the 
group. The system had the advantages of (1) helping students 
appreciate the complexity of scheduling Ihnited class time, (2) 
• encouraging students to take responsibility for making and 
keeping their commitments to the course, (3) allowing 
considerable flexibilily in suiting assignments to the students 
cortvenience and learning styles (some students scheduled all 
their speeches as early as possible and fre^ their energies-for 
other classes at the end of the semester; other, more reticent 
students valued the cbance to sit out a round or two before 
giymg their first speech), and (4) providing a valuable exercise 
in fntftifeVoup and mtergroup communication. 
■ t ' the years since J 96^: I have tried several variations on 

this system, as have my student teachers andiiilliJagUes. If five 
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speeches are required for a course, each stuaent might ideally 
be giveri seven speaking slots. (Pass around a sign up sheet 
aJloyving every person a first choice before anyone gets a 
second choice/and so on. of create a master schedule by 
number, rocatmng early .and late positions In each round, 
undesjrable.days before vacation,^ and so on. and then let each 
student draw a number.) Other variations include changing 
slois Xo minutes and allowing students to sign up for loiiger 
and Shorter assignments (always build critique time into such a 
systetn)|pr desigilating assignments as half-slot, one-slot, or 
two-slot speec]jes. To avoid complete chaos, these last two 
modifications should be used when full class days are assigned 
'to Voups. A fairly elaborate venation based on assigning 
speech slots to groups; allows considerable class time for group 
practice sessions. In effect, each student auditions before the 
small group and is awarded a slot before the full audience 
when the group judges that the speech reaches criterion level, 
, ^ Another variation allocates most of the speaking slots to 
, ' \ individuals (for instance, enough time for each student to 
\ fulfill his or hef contract with one extra slot for make-up) and 
then gives the rest of the slots to a committee for allocation to 
those students^who justify their need for additional time. 

In a high school setting, it is recommended that the 
^jteacher schedule some emergency -jime inliis or her days to 
^ ijompensate students whose time was pre-empted by un- 
s«?heduled assemblies, shortened periods, fire drills, and the 

"V- ■ \ ^ 

The Activity " ^ . 
a.\ The contract governing course work is set by the 
teacher, or the teacher and students, and is discussed so 
i-that^t is fully understood by all. " . ' 
• b. The/teacher provides a list of the specific ilass^eriods 

> allocated {oj performance assignments. 
. c. ThKteacher^announces any t)ther guidelines that must 
govern the 'executive contract], si/ch as the maximum 
number of speeches per day, and so on. The teacheF may 
^ also choose to explain a few of the. systems mentioned 
^ abo\^e as possibk models. * : 

* d. Jhe Students ar^ given one or two class periods to devise 
and iirhplemeht an executive contract governing sched-' 
uling 'pf speeches and other .ground rules regarding 
make-ups. point penalties for violations, and so on. They 
may. us^\ whatever pr6blem-solving format they choose.^ 
The final\^coptract shoul4 be signed by all students and 
the teache'rl ... 

* 32 ■ ■ . . . 
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*9. Adapting an Individual Learning Exe/cisato Contract Grading? 
The **Library Research Scavenger»Hunr^ 

Preparation ' ^ f ' 

a. Prepare and 'adm!5^lstc?f a pretest to determine the level 
'^of research ability of each student (that is, to distinguish 

those students not familiar with Rea^lers' Guide from 
those able to use abstracts); 

b. ' •Pre'pare individual cards with questions for different 

levels. Here is ^ sample: • 



* You are Soing a persuasive speech on.airline trtivel You 
' are trying to Convince your audience that flying is the' safest 
way to travel: but you need statistics to back up your ideas. 
I Check two sources for airhne (Rasters from Janu- 
ary, -1973, to present. 
2. State the name of the two sources. 
^ 3. " Give the page numbers you found informatron on. 

4. How many people died in airline accidents in 
1975? Compare the figures from both sources. 

5. Which, has the most accurate listing? Kxplam. . 



ERLC 



c. After the teacher has presented information on research 

techniques, students come to the* library and complete 

"scavenger cards." duripg*^the class period. Students 
receive higher level cafds a's their skills jncrease. * 

The Contract ^ . ' * 

What steps wouUi.you follow to adapUhis assignment to 
contract grading? ^ . 

b. Keep the following considerations jn mind: skill level at 
outset, degree (jf difficulty, quantfty Qf Card«, and type 
• 'of contract suitable (grade-option-only/ point system, 
- and so op). I , ' 

10. Adapting the Radio Evaluation Sheets^ to ContracyGrading. 
Contracts can serve many purposes; they are workame even on 
^ small assignments or tests. \ 

,] a. Take the following checklist "designed for ksting com- 
' petence on radio equipment and formulate a contract. 
See: Radio Equipment 60-Second Check, p. 29. Or, 
b. ' Take the following critique sheets. Commercial Critique,^ 
Blocked Script Cri'tique, arid Crew Evaluation. Present 
'them to the cla^s prior to dge date. Ask. for'student 
input on adapting the requirements to contract grading. 

. ^' :' 33 y 
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• Sarpple: , ^ ' . | 

Commercial Critique ''A" = 7 areas of excellence 

2 areas for improvement 
^ "B" = 5 areas of excellence 

4 4 areas for improvement 
or, each item would have a certain point value with a 
point system used for the contract. 

Radio Equipment 60-Second Check 

Nanie-- ; ^ Grade: i 



(Due to the number of steps the student must -accomplish in such a short time, this 
checklist is phrased to pinpoint areas the student has altered or deleted in the process.) 

— 1. Did not push m silver button 
2. "Did not flip key switch to ready 

3, Did not work With .the correct channel (for%.\ample, chose C and 

turned the A p^ots up) 

— 4. Did not turn up correct pot 

— 5. Did not turn up one ofthe pots 

— L. 6. Did not make'correct patch 

7. Didmot program room. c5r programmed wrong room 

. 8. D?d not turn on power for gates board 

9. Did not turji up master pot on gates board 

" iO. Did not check, monitoj pot on gates board ^ 
11. Did not check key switch for Mic #1 ' ^ 

— 12. Did not flip key switch on gates to **P" v # 
■ ' 13. Did not turn up pot on gates 

— — 14. ' pid not take a level 

— -r- 15. iDid not take a correct level 

-,5^ 16. Did not watch VU meter while takmg a level " 

17. Sp©ke too close to microphond 

18. Spoke too far from microphone*^ 

' 19. Did no.t push out silveV button 
_^ 20. Did not perform steps in organized sequence <. ' ^ 

— — 21. . Went . seconds beyond time limit 

22. Made tog many errors or needed too mil^h assistance to pass. Redo! r 

Kxtra Microphone Test " , 

1. Did not make correct-fatch for, PA niicrophone 

— 2, Did not check key switch for extra microphone 
3. Did pot use correct pot for extra microphone 
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Commercial Critique 
Name.: 1 ^ ^ '^^^^^* 




Areis for Improvement 

I. Did not write a commercial long enough to fill 60 seconds 

2. Final draft not prepared on due date 

3. Introduction could be improve^-it did not gain attention 

4. Introduction used a question* ' 

5. Ideas or wordmg~too technical or compfex 

^ L. 6. Ideas seemed to lack originality 

7. Some ideas were inappropriate or in poor taste 

8. Could use mOre descriptive; words and irtiages 

9. Could relate to audience's senses or experiences more 

10. Could repeat pro'duct*s name more^Qften , 

11. A slogan could enhance commercial ' 

\%. i;jK)r grammar or spelling 

^ 13. Cushion not included at end of commercial 

Other Comments: 



Areas Of. Excellence , ^ . 

I. Commercial long enough to fill 60 seconds 

^ 2. Final draft and blocking'prepared by due date! • 

3. Introduction gamed attention immediately 

■ 4. Ideas or words were appropriate for comjnctvia! 

^ 5. Creative ideas 

' 6. Good use of descriptive words 

7. Related to audience's sense^or experiences well 

8". Repeated product*s name oftenjor effectiveness 

9. Good use of catchy slogan • ' ^ 

1 10. *0|fcd cushion \^ritten at end of commercial 

Other ComrRjPf ' v 
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Blocked Sci%?t Critique 



Ndinc 



Areas for ImprovemenT 



Crude 



b 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14 
15. 



Did not have a 2 inch'left-liand margin (margin too sniall or loo large) 
D\i} not print ox type script 

Did not have double spac^if printed or tripfe space if typed 
Script was printed on ^ckside of paper \ A 
Did not have a copy for the director! 
Pirector's copy was not blocked I 
" Did not underhne words Yo be stressed 
Punctuation marks (/ or //) were not included 
Pii^ictuation marks (/ or //) were {)iaced incorrectly 
Marks were not uicluded or placed incorrect! 
Time notations were not in left-hand margin 
Tune notations were in correct 
Cushion wa« n?)t^>perly ryarked 



One cushion was not included (omit cushu)n) (add cushion) 
Script could be neater ' , ' 

tjier Comments: • 



Areas'of Excellence ^ , ' ' ^ 

* 1. 'Left-hand margin around 2 inches 

Script was double or triple'spaced appropha^y 
Script was neatly printed or typed \ ^ 
Script was printed on only I side^f the paper 
Script was attached to constructionpaiTer or cardboar^ 
pirector^s copy was made » , 
Script was fully blockecl for the director • 
.Words or phrases to be stressed were underlined , 
Punctuation marks (/ orV> were marked correctly 
•Marks were included 

Time notations weje identified </orrectl.y . ^ 
Both cushions were included ^ * ^ 



3. 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 

8 

9. 
JO. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



Cushions were marke^^rrectly 
Script was neat! , 
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^ » , Crew.Evaluation 

\, ' Grade 

Name : a 



A/ 



Director " v 

pid yoirmake sure everyone was in their crew position i ' ( 

Did not find a replacement for an absent crew mcnU)c^ (you must tell me who , 

the replacement is) 
■_. Did nof seciire a script from the talent v 

^ Did not give proper cues before air >• , 

..Did not give ^peed u^r stretch cues when necessary 

_ Did not pay attention to the A.p^ 

S ... i)id not get the show "On^^ or ^'^Off the Air". . . on the nose! ' 

Excellent ^ Good Satisfactory Poor ~ ~^ ' 

Assistant Director ' * ^ 

Was not in crew position on time ^ . ^ 

^ Did not give proper time cues before air ^ 

' Did not give properjime cues durin^air 

Did i\ot speak' loudfy and clearly enough for the director 

ExceJ>6nt Good Satisfactory ' Poor 

Control Board Operator ' ^ 

J, t Was not in crew position on time 

_ Made an incorrect patch 

L Did not set up tHe board properly 

Did not tell the director when level was correct 

t Did not get a correct level, or ride gam during commercial 

Ex(^Uent Goodj Satisfactory : Poor 

Floor Manager 

-f' Wa&_not in cic^ position on time ^ 

Did not adequately get quiet in the studio 

_ Did not give the correct cues or hand signals 

Did not make sure the talent saw the cues ' * . ^ 

Hand signals were lax and not exaggerated.enough 

ExceUent Good . Satisfactory Poor 

Critic ^gitjgn: Ist-:: — 2nd 3rd ^ 

Due to four positions being performed simultaneously during the one mmute prepara- 
tion time and on? minute air time, this checklist is phrased so that the evaluato^ only 
identries the areas needing improvement. 

er|c- -^^ 
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11. Usii(g Contracts for Individual Problems. Using^e following 
information, write a sample contract for Alan. His record from — 
the teacher's record book* 

Unit 1 ^Ist speech D , 

Assignment E (E given for Midterm) 

Exam E 
. Unit 2 Library research: skipped class ' , 
2nd speech E Also poor 

Assignment E attendance 

Unit 3 Contracted unit \ 
Speech content C- < - 
•Speech delivery C- 
Assignment D- 

It IS near the end of the semester and Alan, a senior, is in 
trouble. Speech is required for graduation, and he has-failed|t - 
once previously. The counselor approaches Jhe teacher about 
Aton's progress, 
a. Is a special contract appropriate for Alan? 
Jb. If so, who should be involved irt creating the contract: 
teacher alone, teacher and student, counselors, parents,"^ 
other students?-^ 
c. What criterja should be used? 

Compare and contrast your contract with^^mple given a 
•high school senior. (See Speech Contract p. 35) * 
^J2. Student Written Contracts: Delivery 

. Previous st6ps 
^ First speech: 

* a. Delivery sheet handed out to studerfts with con- 
tract set. 

b. Discussion about criteria ensued? 

c. Informal speaking activities follow. 
. d. I^livery of firsMpeech evaluated by teacher am 

w . " students. *^ ^ '^^^ 

Delivery evaluation sheet*: Scale UIO. S;{idents rank 
themselves-fill in squares based on: * 

a. teachervevaluation of previous speech 
, b. student^valuation 

c. self-evaluation 

t 

Delivery oriented activity: based on scales (see handout) 
a. Students hand'lhe^i&acher a note caird with two areas of 
strength and tw6 areas of we'akrhess listed. ^ 
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c. 



b. 'impromptu speeches or class»discuss!on on controversial 
matenal can be used as a practice 'assignment. During 
these activities,^ students are able to fOcus ^ area? of 
their concern in delivery (for example, practice making 
eye contact with audience). . 
Teacher and s<udent evaluate his orTier^work. Can the 
student move up on the ale after the activity? Are his 
or her perceptions of strengths accurate? 

Student Oriented Contract. 

• Students submit a ^^^jtMS^^^ teai^r regarding 

.their specific needs in deli^^Ty of a speech. Yhe minimum 
acceptable competence level is a "5" on ^11 areas of de- 
livery for completion of contract. 

: Example: A = Improvement in^^ategorie/ 
(fromlevel S/To.? iriHoudness, 
from lei^e^^ to 6 in finaTm] 
fession, and so. on) 

* Questions 

a. What are some identiH^ft^iCj^roblems y 
this type of contract? > 

b. Should the teacher /set the number of squares of move- 
ment and ^sTMeijt/ select personal areas^or should tRe 
student be allowep to make an individual decision on all 
areas? 

c. Wha; happens^ teacher and student disagree on criteria 
or levels? Does the teacher have the final decision? 

d. What aboutf the unmotivated student who doesn't really 
want to ipiprove delivery or is not interested in creating 
hjs or her own contract? Should the teacher, make the 
contract optional? Should the teacher have available 
sample formats or optional formats, anything? 

Delivery contract alternative 

Students are-given the "Stages of Delrvery" hanc\^- 
out. By the end of the course,, each- student must im- 
prove at least one level above the delivery stage of his or 
her first speech. 

For a "C," the student must reach stage 3. ^ 

For a "B," the student must reach stage 4. 

For an "A," the student must reach stage 5.. 
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' '^x Delivery Evaluation 

Speaker: , > 



+ = effective ^ • = mfeets basic req^uiremeTits 0 =.not sufHcieiit * 

liiitial Impression 

walks confidently, collects thoughts, establishes eye contact, then begins 

Loudness of Voice ^ ^ „ 

approjJViate loudness so everyone cah hear - 

JL. Pitch ^ • , \ 

has variety of inflection in presentation 

, QuaUty ,/ , * * • ' 

energy^nd mood of Voice 
Rate' , ' 




ippropriate speed of your voice so. that we can easily grasp and comprehend 
ideas 
tate 

uses pause effectively n 
Eye Contact 

gains attention and establishes contact during introductmn apd conclusion 
Eye Contact 

mcMes all of the aud!(?hce t'di at least fSO*:^ of speech and does riot rea<J^note 
cards word for word 

' Facial Expression ' .* • ^ • • " 

^ 'Body Language 

corresponds to the quality of your voice 

Movement 

uses purposeful gestures without nervous habits 

Visual Aids ^ ^ , 

incorporates visual aids without disturbing the flow of speech 

Adapting to Feedback - ' ^ , 

^ analyzes audience while speaking and adapts appropriately 

Comments: * , 



Evaluator: 



C = no more than 4 "0" and at least 2 '*+*' 
^ B = no nwre than 3 "0" and at least 5 

A"* no more \hah 1 "0** and at least 7 *'+** 
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36 CONTRACT GRADING 

DciWery Evaluation 
Speaker: , 



+ = effective ^ •= mfeets basic req^uiremChts O=.notsuff 
Initial Impression 

walks confidently, collects thoughts, estabiishc^i eye contact, then begins 

Loudness of Voice ^ 
appro^iViate loudness so everyone cah hear : 



Pitch - • • , \ 

has variety of inflection in presentation 

Quality . ^ , ' ' « ' 

energy^nd mood of voice "^^ — 

Rate ' ' ~ 



approprute speed of your voice so.that we cm easily grasp and comprehend 
ideas 
iwte 

uses pause effectively % 
Eye Contact 

^ ^ gams attention and establishes contact during mtroductian apd conclusion 
_ Eye Contact 

mclu^es all of the audiaice fo> at leasteSO^ of speech and does riot read^note 
cards word for word 

-Facial Expression • " ' * ' 

^ 'Body Language 

corresponds to the quality of your voice 
' Movement 

uses purposeful gestures without nervous habits 

-.- Visual Aids ^ , 

^ incorporates visual aids without disturbing the flow of speech 

Adapting to Feedback " ' ^ , 

^ analyzes audience while speaking and jdapts appropriately 

Comments: 



Evaluator: 



ERIC 



C = no more than 4 "0" and at least 2 
^ B = no more than 3 "0" and at least 5 

A"= no mor6 thah-1 *'0" and at least 7 "t" 
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Name 



Ddiveiy Evaluation. 

Low Basic Average Good tonsistent Effective 



initial Impression 
Loudness 

ntch (inflection) 

•j 

-ftirte 



Rate (pause) 

Eye Contact (b^ginrfing + en( 
Eye Contact (general) ' 
Facial Expression + Posture 
Movement (gestures) 

* Spontaneity 
Adapting to Feedback 
Visu»l Aid Use 

\h"ina\ Impression 
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Low 

Basic. 

Average 
^ ^ Good 
, Consisttnt 

Effectjie 



= rarely used-needs attention 

- sometimes used, but sha'ky 

= used wjth specia^concentration (5(^-50%) ^ 

= used most of the time (stiU needs special attention-not stable) 

= used most of the time-a natural habit 

= polished, a*strength *^ j 
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Stages of Delivery 

Stage I- Dehvery<lers effectivXan in regular converbt.on Tl'iis may seem 
siUy . but many people pick up distracting mannerisms in a puWic speaking 
situation that they do not have in everyday speech. If you are at this stage , 
for more than one speech, you should definitely see me tor special help. 
Stage 2: Delivery at least as effective as in everyday speech. 
Stage 3: Significant progress. in eliminating your most distracting man- 
neitsms. Freedom from notes. Eye contact through most of speech. Voice 
, audible at all times. Articulation and phrasing clear enough that no phrases 
\ of your speech are lost. -Few vocalized pau_ses. Free from serious 
\ gran\matical-err'ors. 

\tagk4- No really distracting mannerisms left, Vocal inflection and facial 
expression related to the meaning of the speech, Natural gestures and 
mLment. More or less constant eye 'contact vyith entire aMience. A 
livell> sense of communication. You, must appear to like your audience, 
like sjieaking and be enthusiastic about your subject. 

Stage 5- Hold attention throughout the speech. Main.tain poise before, 
tiuring and" after the speech. Lectern and notes never used as a crutch. 
Vocal and facial expression used to remforce the ideas of the speech. 
Smooth and pleasing movement and gestures. Acceptable diction, pronun- 
ciation and word choice. Articulation clear enough that no words are lost. 
At this stage we should get a definite feehng that your ^dehvery is 
projecting your personality into the speaking situation, and there should 
Se great interaction witVthe audience^n ter^s of responding to fe.edback. 
^ Total impression of your delivery at this stage is that people listen.ng-to.. 
y'oU-wpuld say, "That's zgoud speaker." 

Stage 6: Fluent, virtually no vocalized pauses. A sense of timfng, dramatic 
pauses, movement,, and so on. used to elicit audience response^ Effective 
use of language, figures p( speech, repetition and variety of sentence 
structure Tone, pitch, volume, and physical hiovement are not only 
%s consistent with content but varied enough to ada a din^nsioh to your 
. ^ speech. At, this stage you should be. in command of your audience., We 
should get a definite feehng that you are using, your voice and physical, 

• activity to' set a mood atld to stimiilate emotional responses from your 
audience. Bui, of course, this must seem natural and spontaneous. 

' Stage 7.- ' Spellbinding! ,1 Imd myself , having difficulty -finding any 
suggestions for improvement. (I'll find them, but it s-hard.) ^ • 

- These are general categories. Obviously, each of 'you will not fit 
clearly into one of these at each point in the semester. They represent 

• both general descriptions and specific {Jrerequisites. You may have most o1 
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^ ' - • • " If 

the characteristics of a stage 6 Speaker, but!make so many serious 
grammatical errors that iiiy general reaction ta>our overall effectiveness is 
Jhe same as to people in stage 3. I will tr>^to be specific about vChat you 
need tp do to move into the next stage, of delivery. However, whenever 
you are confused about why you are placed at a^ertain level or what you, 
,^ need to do to move beyond it, the best thing to do is to make an' 
appointment to meet with me in my office. 
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